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In order to understand .uat notivates children to 
participate in or avoid engaging in physical activities^ it is 
necessary to understand sonething about aotivation. There are two 
sources of aotivation. Intrinsic notivation cones froa drives / 
psychological and physiological processes and needs such as the 
desire for achievement and self-determinaticn. Extrinsic notivation 
coses froa the expectation of re wards ^ either Eateri'ar or in the forn 
of praise and adciration* The family structure and peer influences 
affect the Kind of achieveaent needs the child will have. Some 
children will have such high achievement needs that they will persist 
at everything they try; others will vary their efforts greatly 
depending on the situation. Extrinsic rewards aust be delicately 
handled because too many may undermine intrinsic motivation^ while an 
appropriate level will conpleaent and prop up low notivation. 
Attribution theory is also iiaportant to understand in sj:udying 
motivation* Those who see the locus of control as outside of 
themselves^ dependent on task difficulty or luck^ will behave 
differently than those who feel there is an internal locus of control 
based on skill or effort. Involvement of children in physical 
activities can best be facilitated by offering them the maxisum 
possible involvenent and decision- making contribution to physical 
education programs. (CD) 
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Psychosocial Factors in Activitv Selection, 
J^xtivity It^r severance, and Ferforr-ance Ac3rAevet:ent* 

Robert K. Singer 
Florida State University 
Trx urge snd the ability to achieve in sports is due in part to 
these r-any reco^^isized and intangible processes that encccpass the previous 
*^ and present rctivaticnal states of the participant- Motivation is 
^ responsible for (1) the selection of and preference for scire activity, 

(2) persistence at the activity, (3) intensity of and vigor of perforMnce 
(effort), and (4) adectuacy of performance relative to, standards. 

>?otives have been classified as intrinsic or extrinsic > although 
it is recognizee that both Itinds operate in nany situations. Intrinsic 
rotivaticn is iitplied vrhen the origin of the notive is fron within a 
- person; that is to say, he does something for its own sake (enjoyment, 
^^tisfaction, self-*actualization) - Extrinsic irotivaticnal sources include 
those associated \Tith notarial gain (recognition, rewards, praise)- It 
has often been expressed that intrinsic cotivation is the core desirable 
of the tvo^ for it iray be a irore sustained and effective font of inotivation. 

A rurber of alternative theoretical franeworks have been offered-, 
to explain the early development of intrinsic motivation. These include 
drive theory fmanipulaticn drive, avoid boredon drive, exploratory drive, 
sensory drive); the search for optical incongruity (psychological processes); 
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the need for optircl arcusal (physiological processes); end the quest to 
reduce envircnuental uncertainty and dissonance* A core jeccnt cognitive 
and perceptual ejcj^lanaticn of the early tianifestations of intrinsic 
rctivaticn is the need to be coizpetent and self-deternining in relation to 
one's envirorxent. !iUth developcent, the child's intrinsic ssotivaticn 
is differentiated into specific cotives. Since it is ccriionly observed that 
children enjoy physical challenges, risk taking, and cany fores of play, 
one Eight wonder about what factors tend to rechannel these energies to 
ether types of activities and goals to the relative neglect of sports 
participation. 

The need to achieve is iJipo^tant to consider with regard to specific 
notives* Corpetitive behavior is related to the need to achieve: achieve- 
rent need is associated vdth a particular goal but no particular process 
or^ode of operation; ccnpetitiveness refers to a goal sought through 
corpetitive situations. Keed to achieve (in anything) is detemined by 
reazing practices; e.g., when independence is stressed, achieveisent needs 

children are higher. Cultural factors influence child rearing practices 
and in turn tendencies toward a high or lower need to achieve ainong 
peoples. Tl:e children of parents vrith a high need to achieve tend to 
display sinilaf characteristics. As can be seen, the esctent and direction 
of a child's irotives are greatly determined within the family structure 
and other social circunstances. 

Social learning theory helps to describe the development of a 
child's behavioral tendencies Great significance is attached to modeling 
and reinforcenent processes. Tlirough the observation or iititation of 
family, peer group, or idol behaviors, the child responds and formulates 
attitudes, p-otives, and observable behavioral patterns. Soeial reinforce- 



nent is critical, as encouragement provided by either or both parents and 
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friedds vill help to extend interest and participation in certain activities. 

Social learning suggests the integration of the following processes! 

Tcdeled beh^^vior ^ Internalized processing ^ Eight 

cues cause an attrrpt to enit this behavior - — ^ Ferfornance 
is regulated by reinforcing outcomes fe^rternally applied, 
seif-acninistered, or X^icariousiy e>:perienced) 

Itotives, as such, constitute an aspect of personality dynamics > ^ 
For z^ny years., the trend in personality testing vas to attenpt to jdescribe 
traits that tcere cross-situational in- nature. That is to say, it vas 
presurcd that a person vrhc revealed a high need to achieve in one situation 
\,ovld do so in other situations as veil. It has also been proposed that^ 
situations dictate unique behaviors in persons. Hie controversy is 
partially resolved with a person X situation paradigm, vhere it is 
recognized that soce individuals are rexnarkably consistent, others quite 
variable, fron situation to situation. It is iipportant to consider need 
to achieve and intrinsic rotives in this light, vith^ Regard to sports 
or any ctl^er fore of acti^'ity. 

Considerations x;ith regard to influences on r.otivation and in turn 
cotivaticn on behavioral potential or actual performance have been well 
docunentsd and scheiiat .zed by Atkinson. Additionally, the central role of 
rewards and reinforcers in the shaping of behaviors has been detailed in 
research and is the focal point of behavioral theory (e.g.. Skinner). 
Yet, it n?ay be argued that the use or overuse and reliance on reward 
systems are not without potentially severe consequences. A conflict can 
arise betwiJen the development of intrinsic motivation and the use of 
extrinsic reinforcers. For instance, if applied, they can undermine 
instrinsic motivation. Accor-ding to the over justification hypothesis, which 
is suggested by self-perception theory, intrinsic interest in an activity 



zjsy he decreased tv the *indcccstcnt to engage .in the activity for sote 
extrinsic goal. Is *thi£ vl*at l^npper:s to rany children with regard to 
physical play and sports activities? 

According tc Rotter, a self-perceived internal locus of control 
(Xierfortrance attributed to ability and effort) is necessary for intrinsic 
cX'tivaticn. External causality (attributions to luck and task difficulty) 
is associated vrith e::trinsic cotivation# A change in perceived Iccus of 
, causality f ror internal to external sources will diirdnish intrinsic 
rctivaticn. H^ese anc other concepts have been incorporated into contenpo- 
rary cognitive cotivaticnal theory, attribution theory, where causality and 
expectancies are related to task perfornance and achievement. Interest and 
success in sports cay^ very veil be associated with attributions and 
e>5>ectancies* 

Yet, intrinsic sources of irotivation Ti:ay not always undermine 
intrinsic r.otivaticn. For one thing, the first rzay augrrent the second. 
Eeinforcers can be effective for those people with poor EOtivation. They 
can be used to attract individuals to activities in which a low Initial 
Interest is shewn* Secondly, it is highly probable that rcany athletes 
persevere at activities and accomplish due to intrinsic as well as extrin- 
sic reasons. 

However, for those individuals with a poor attitude toward and a low 
achievenent motivation in regard to sports activities, the remedy may be in 
a better understanding of the characteristics of hi^i need achievers and 
prograrrs that can enhance tliis need. Analysis suggests that achievement 
iTX)tivation can be increased when participants (a) become more cognitively 
aware of goals and purpose of activities, (b) develop favorable attitudes, 
(c) have more of a role in setting personal goals, (d) help to determine 



progress of activities to detemine goals , {e) are provided with continual 
feedback as to perfornancc levels and -the degree of continuity between 
prograr activities and gcai fuifillsxnt, and in general, (f) are given Eiore 
responsibility and decision iraking-fer their actions. 

Interest in^ perseverance at, and achiever^eot, in physical activities 
can ie en!.anced through an understanding of the development of notivational 
patterns in children and ways to continually activate intrinsic sources 
of rctivation rather than to encourage dependence on reward systers. Cur 
culture places a high preiriur on externally applied reinforcers to shape 
the beliaviors of its rernbers. Ilore ideal v:ould be the establishcent of 
settings and prograns that encourage inner direction toward physical 
activities, the realization of the value of these e>qperiences, and. the 
continual quest for self- fulfillment, self-realization, and challenges 
that can help us to realize out potential means of expression, skill, and 
enjoyneat. Cognitive and affective behaviors must be tapped more often. 
Dcternal reinforcers, coinrands, and "blind" following would appear to be 
less desirable in the long run for these purposes • 



